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i.e. the Burmans, first came into use, it is impossible to say. In
Burmese the word first appears in an inscription of 1190. A Mon
inscription of about 1102 refers to them as the Minna. The
name by which the Chinese knew them, Mien, presumably
representing the first syllable of Mranma, is first mentioned
in 1273.
The religion of the Burmese, before they adopted Budd-
hism, was animism. Not only was it prevalent throughout
Indo-china and Indonesia at the time, but its universal persis-
tence in these regions, notwithstanding the spread of Brahman-
ism, Buddhism and Mohammedanism, makes it still today a
factor of prime importance in the religious outlook of the
various peoples. Burmese animism is made up of the worship
of a host of spirits called nats. Usually they were, and are, local
nature gods, the spirits of earth and sky, rain and wind, whirl-
pool and whirlwind, of mountains, rivers and trees, of the
jungle, and even of villages and houses. The stories told of them
show that the more famous ones were believed to be the dis-
embodied spirits of human beings, raised to the rank of nats
through noble deeds or great suffering. The national religious
festivals of today were all originally animist, and even when
adopted into the Buddhist calendar lost none of their pre-
Buddhist significance. Thus the New Year water festival,
Thingyan, celebrated the annual return of the Thagya Min, or
King of the Spirit World, to the earth. And although the
Thadingyut festival of light, which ends the Buddhist Lent in
September or October, commemorates the legend of Gautama
ascending into spiritland to expound the Law to his mother,
who had become Queen of the Nats, it is a clear case of a
Buddhist legend being grafted on to a pre-Buddhist practice.
Ceremonies to propitiate the nats were connected with every
phase of life from birth to death, from ploughing to harvesting,
and along with them went the use of charms of every kind
from those which ensured sound sleep at night to those which
conferred invulnerability in battle. Almost all have survived
down to the present day, the commonest being the practice of
tattooing adolescent boys from the waist downwards with
elaborate designs of demons, dragons, peacocks, fish, quails,
cats and flying animals.